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not always apparent to us, which influenced the Govern-
ment in coming to decisions which the facts as we saw
them on the spot did not seem to warrant.
Alwyn Parker of the F.O. was then in charge of Anglo-
Turkish negotiations for a comprehensive settlement of
all outstanding issues, including the Baghdad Railway,
Koweit, and the Turco-Persian Frontier. His erudition
was as great as his industry, and it was gratifying to me
as a very junior Captain to find that he had not only read
and critically studied all my detailed reports but had
relied upon them in certain aspects of current negotia-
tions. My meetings with these men made rne realize for
the first time that les affaires sont mains importantes que
Us kommes. Had I fully learned that lesson I might have
been a more useful servant of Government.
I had conversations about the affairs of the A.P.O.C.
with Sir Charles (later Lord) Greenway, with Lord
Cowdray regarding the Luristan Survey. I met and made
friends with Wratislaw and also renewed my acquaintance
with Admiral Sir Edward Slade who, as Naval C.-in-C.
in the East Indies Station, was deeply interested in the
Anns Traffic question, in the future of the Oil Company,
and in such matters as the dredging of the Shatt al Arab
bar which was then under discussion with Turkey. I
carried introductions to Sir Valentine Chirol of The Times,
quite the most far-seeing journalist I have met, though
Sir Stanley Reed runs him close, and saw again some-
thing of the redoubtable Sir John Jackson.
I enjoyed being at the Club, and meeting men from
every part of the East. It was possible for a young officer
like myself to meet there men who had served in the
Indian Mutiny just fifty years earlier. I spent a week-end
in Norfolk with Sir Benjamin Bromhead who commanded
my Regiment, the 32nd Sikh Pioneers, in the Bhutan
campaign of 1888, when he lost his right hand from a
sword-cut in hand-to-hand fighting. He drove me over
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